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Call for a United 


Democratic Front 


The following resolution was adopted at 
a meeting of the Bronx Free Fellowship 
held on Sunday evening, December 25, 
1988: 


Whereas the civilized world stands 
aghast at the barbaric depths of racial 
intolerance in totalitarian states; 

Whereas anti-Semitic inhumanities, an- 
ti-Catholic persecutions, and anti-Protes- 
tant repressions in Germany and else- 
where indicate an organized and systematic 
drive against religion as a leaven and bul- 
wark of human fellowship; 

Whereas anti-Semitic bodies here are, in 
reality, pro-fascist and fascist financed 
agencies, aiming at the undermining and 
ultimate forcible overthrow of our demo- 
eratic form of government; 

Whereas we, as free citizens of the 
United States, are outraged by the tyranny 
of persecution which currently blights and 
threatens our common humanity: 

And whereas we, members and friends 
of the Bronx Free Fellowship, are in agree- 
ment with our President, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in those eloquent sentiments 
which he recently uttered in these words: 


“There can be no peace if the reign of 
law is to be replaced by a recurrent 
sanctification of sheer force. There can 
be no peace if national policy adopts as a 
deliberate instrument the dispersion all 
over the world of millions of helpless 
and persecuted wanderers with no place 
to lay their heads. There can be no 
peace if humble men and women are 
not free to think their own thoughts, 
express their own feelings, to worship 
God”; 

Be it therefore resolved that we express 
our profound protest and resentment 
against the forces of totalitarian evil; the 
enemies of the brotherhood of man; the 
unspeakable oppression and cruelty in- 
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flicted, in Germany, upon adherents of 
Judaism—the faith from which Chris- 
tianity itself derives its cardinal religious 
concepts and precepts. 

Furthermore, we call upon our fellow 
citizens of every faith throughout the land 
to be more than ever vigilant in safe- 
guarding our priceless American heritage 
of political and religious freedom, demo- 
cratic equality and interreligious harmony. 

Moreover, we declare that there is need 
in America for a more intensified mutual 
enlightenment concerning our historic 
backgrounds and the common basis of our 
divergent creeds, so that Protestant, 
Catholic and Jew, alike and together, may 
successfully repel those sinister and furtive 
influences that attempt to sow the seeds 
of prejudice, misrepresentation, and hate 
among us. 

Finally, we extend the hand of brother- 
hood to all those heroic figures who, under 
the dictator’s lash, have stood upright as 
symbols of the spiritual invincibility which 
Christian and Jew have in common—in 
the hope. of the day of liberation when our 
God-given ideals shall be freely pursued 
by men of every creed, color and race. 


* * 


Dr. Lupton to Wed 


Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Mrs. Elisabeth Hall Lewis to 
Dr. Dilworth Lupton, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Cleveland, Ohio. 
No definite date has been set for the wed- 
ding. 

For several years Mrs. Lewis was a 
columnist of The Boston Transcript and 
The Chautauquan Daily. Dr. Lupton is 
author of ‘Religion Says You Can,” pub- 
lished by The Beacon Press. 


* * 


Forthcoming Events 


1939 


January 6:11 a.m., Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. A meeting of the New 
York League of Unitarian Women. 
Special Report of the International Com- 
mittee, Mrs. David R. Rodger. Address: 
Rev. George G. Howard, president, 
Metropolitan Conference. Subject: “A 
New Emphasis in Liberalism.” 1 p.m., 
box luncheon. 

January 8: Worcester Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Berlin, Mass. 

January 9:10.80. Monday Conference of 
the General Alliance at the First Church 
in Boston. (Please note the change 
to the second Monday for this meeting.) 
Conference: Appeals, Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard. (Slides will be shown.) Ad- 
dress: “A Message from the American 
Unitarian Association,’ by Dr. Everett 
M. Baker. Devotional service: Mrs. 
George Hale Reed. 

January 9: Boston Association of Minis- 
ters. 


January 9: Metropolitan Conference, New 
York, N. Y. 

January 9: Metropolitan Liberal Minis- 
ters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

January 9: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 12 and 13: General Alliance direc- 
tors’ meeting and workshop conference 
to be held at Unity Church, Montclair, 
NJ. 

January 15: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., 7.30 p. m., Littleton, 
Mass. 

January 16: Unitarian Fellowship for 
Social Justice, Boston meeting. Speaker: 
Granville Hicks. 

January 17: Youth Leadership Seminar, 33 
West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 
Speakers: Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, 
John Findly and Alexander Karanikas. 

January 19: Essex Federation of Laymen’s 
League Chapters, Salem, Mass. 

January 19: New England Associate 
Alliance, Arlington, Mass. 

January 22: Greater Boston Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Winter Rally, Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 

January 24-25: Two-day mission, New 
Orleans, La., Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 

January 26: Installation, Rev. John Clar- 
ence Petrie, Houston, Tex., by Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference, Dallas, Tex. 

January 28-29: Essex Federation Y. P. 
R. U. Midwinter Conference, North 
Andover, Mass. 

January 28-29: Southwest Regional Con- 
ference of the Laymen’s League, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Churchmanship Institute and Laymen’s 
League Seminar. 

January 29: Installation, Rev. Kenneth 
C. Gesner, Dallas, Tex., by Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot. 

January 29: Minister-Laymen Partner- 
ship Sunday, “Ethics in Business.” 

January 81: Conference of the Committee 
on Social Service of the General Alli- 
ance, Eliot Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

February 2: Chicago Associate Alliance, 
Unity Church, Chicago, II. 

February 5: Young People’s Sunday. 

February 5: Bay Shore Federation of the 
Y. P. R. U., Middleboro, Mass. 

February 5-11: Young People’s Week. 

February 10: Social Night of Young 
People’s Week. 

February 10: North Middlesex Federation 
of the Y. P. R. U., Nashua, N. H. 

February 11-12: Lake Erie Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U., Cleveland, Ohio. 

February 13: Boston Association of Min- 
isters. 

February 13: Metropolitan Conference, 
New York, N. Y. 

February 18: Metropolitan Liberal Min- 
isters’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

February 13: Unitarian Ministers’ Monday 
Club, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A Letter to Our Readers 


Dear Reader: 


WE WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR and we 
hope that The Christian Register in its new form will 
at times add to your happiness and seldom subtract 
from it. That we occasionally do disappoint, to say 
nothing of annoying, one or two subscribers is some- 
thing that we regret but that we cannot help. 

As the old year drew to its close we suggested 
that subscribers send The Christian Register to their 
friends as a Christmas Gift, and we enclosed in each 
copy of the paper a suitable form to be filled in. It 


was rather decorative, being printed in red. We are > 


glad to say that enough of these forms were filled in so 
that the subscriptions justified the expense of the 
insert: the transaction as a whole therefore being 
printed in black. 

However, we still need our readers’ active friend- 
ship as well as their subscriptions. Our circulation, 
we are glad to say, climbed steadily—though we can- 
not say that the gradient was steep—all summer. 
But it is still far below what it ought to be considering 
the size of the denomination and considering what 
The Christian Register could accomplish for the de- 
nomination and for liberal religion if it had the circu- 
lation and the income. We will devote some of our 
space this year, for example, to the interests of the 
children among us; we wish to devote more space 
than heretofore to religious education; we intend to 
acquaint our readers with the personalities of our 
younger and less known ministers. Our achieve- 
ments will not always be as great as our promises— 
and this will be due in part to our own fallibilities and 
in part to the fact that we do not have as much space 
as we could fill. 

And so, if The Christian Register increases its cir- 
culation enough, it will also increase the size of its 
issue. In all probability, however, our changes and 
improvements will not include a return to the happy 
time when we were a daily. Why, you had not heard 
about that? To be quite honest, neither had we until 
the other day when, in consulting our files, we dis- 
covered that The Christian Register was once a daily. 
It was during the Anniversary Week meetings of 1865. 
To quote from our One Hundredth Anniversary num- 
ber: 


The daily papers were small in those days—only 
four small pages—and they did not give very full re- 
ports of such meetings. Dr. Hale came into the office, 
having just crossed the Common, and told of a newsboy 
who wanted to sell him a copy. ‘What is it?” asked 
Dr. Hale. The boy replied, “It’s The Christian Register.” 


The story ends there—we are left to assume that 
Dr. Hale bought a copy of the paper, but we are not 
told how much he was expected to pay for it. 

The incident shows, we think, a certain adapt- 
ability on the part of this centenarian paper—our 
hostile critics might even call it a flightiness. But it 
shows at least that we have always striven to meet 
the demands of the occasion—and that, we shall con- 
tinue to do. 

Sincerely yours, 


The Editors. 


Anecdotal Anti-Semitism 


THE TIME to put on the brake is before you have 
too much momentum. Anti-Semitism in America is 
already beyond the point where the brake ought to 
have been employed. One of its most innocent- 
appearing but insidious forms is the first or second- 
hand anecdote or inference based on an anecdote: 
“Well, my uncle (or sister, brother, cousin and so 
forth) has done business with the Jews and he says 
.... and the rest may be anything from a statement 
that they drive a hard bargain, want too great a 
discount, or indulge in outright cheating. 

These anecdotes have as much validity as the 
anecdotes which many of these same people use to but- 
tress a belief in the reality of telepathy. Or, as that 
sort of person prefers to call it, “mental telepathy.” 
They are not dogmatic, they are not specific, but they 
think ‘‘there must be something in it’’ because .... 
hadn’t thought of her for years; and yesterday I sud- 
denly thought of her and wondered where she was; 
and you know that afternoon I ran right into her on 
State Street. . . . and so on with a few variations. 

If you do business long enough with enough people 
you are bound to meet close bargainers and even an 
occasional sharper. He may be Scotch, native Yankee 
or a drawling Southerner of whom one would never 
suspect such a thing. And, of course, maybe he hap- 
pened to bea Jew. Butineach case his act was not an 
action determined by race. It was an action deter- 
mined by social and economic conditions and rela- 
tionships. LB 

But if the person who performed the act in ques- 
tion corresponds in physical features to the stereo- 
type image in our mental picture gallery which we 
label ‘Jew’ too many of us forget everything else 
about the transaction and only remember that the 
man in question was a Jew—and for all we really 
know he may have been an Armenian or a Turk or a 
one hundred percent American. 

Any honest examination of one’s past business 
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ventures will show that for every piece of sharp prac- 
tice indulged in by a Jew we have been subjected to 
quite a few by Gentiles. 

But just as the uncritical believer in telepathy 
forgets the countless occasions on which he or she 
thought of John or Mary and only recalls the particular 
occasion on which John or Mary happened to turn up 
within the day, so the same type of innocent spreader 
of anti-Semitism forgets all the good services he or 
she has received from Jewish medical men, Jewish 
lawyers, Jewish merchants, and only remembers the 
occasion on which some humble and impoverished 
seller of knickknacks got away with a dime when all he 
had coming was a nickel. 

So far we have not made any suggestions for the 
stopping of that type of conversation. Possibly about 
all we can do is to fail to respond to it, refuse to give it 
any reception—inner or outer. Conversation that is 
not well received languishes. 


Nazism and Language 


A NORWEGIAN PROFESSOR recently wrote a book 
entitled ‘‘The Power of Thought over Speech” in 
which he showed how modes of thought did strange 
things to language. He showed, for example, that 
such expression as “terribly nice” are not merely care- 
less juxtapositions of words, but are juxtapositions 
which follow a predestined course. One of his most 
amusing examples was of the changes in meaning of a 
Scandinavian word, peppersven, which was originally 
a nickname applied by the inhabitants of Bergen to 
the young salesmen in the provision stores—salesmen 
who for some reason came from across the border and 
were not allowed to intermarry with the Bergen people. 
Soon that aspect of the total meaning of the word 
which referred to the prohibition overshadowed the 
rest of the meaning, and peppersven came to mean a 
young bachelor—an old bachelor being denoted by 
the ordinary word meaning bachelor. Then the 
trouble of distinguishing between a young and an old 
one became too great and peppersven came to mean 
any bachelor. Then logic stepped in, and because 
peppersven by that time was an accepted word for 
bachelor, the sven was dropped and the word for maid 
substituted and behold, peppermé was coined to desig- 
nate a spinster. 

What reminded us of all this was a recent despatch 
in The New York Times describing the latest outrages 
of the Nazis against Jews, including small children. 
Here is one paragraph: 


In a Jewish children’s home boys and girls appeared 
to play with normal interest, but all except the babies 
were aware that they were outcasts in the land of their 
birth. They had been cautioned not to go into the 
streets, where some had been beaten up by Hitler 
Youths filled with what the Nazis term ‘Weltan- 
schauung”’ (world outlook). 


One wonders what linguistic scholars of the future 
will have to say about things like that. Some years 
ago Weltanschauung was an honorable word. It 
even signified something that every educated person 
was supposed to have or at least to be in search of. 
We can remember the days when we would have 
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walked ten miles to hear an exposition of his Weltan- 
schauung by Professor George B. Foster of Chicago. 

But from now on, it seems, that sort of thing will 
not be safe. The thing to do when you hear the word 
Weltanschauung is to run like h——. Or else a Nazi 
youth will indoctrinate you—and if he indoctrinates 
you on the jaw with his fist you will be comparatively 
lucky; indeed, you may say that you have come into 
contact with a melioristic Weltanschauung. For he is 
far more likely to hit below the belt. 

Apparently the Nazis have acquired a caricature 
of the power once possessed by King Midas, whose 
touch turned everything to gold. Hitler turns every- 
thing he touches, even his own language, to filth. 


Happy Birthday to You... - 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, a few days late, we 
admit, wishes a happy birthday to its younger sister 
the science of sociology. It seems odd that this re- 
ligious newspaper should be eighteen years older than 
one of the sciences, but such is the case. Sociology as 
a self-conscious science was born on December 23,1838, 
when Auguste Comte finished and dated the volume 
in which he had described and named the new science 
and placed it in the position still claimed by theology, 
that of ‘‘the queen of the sciences.”’ 

To celebrate the hundredth birthday the 2,800 
professional sociologists of the United States held a 
convention in Detroit during the last days of the old 
year and rededicated their science to the service of 
democracy: for Comte himself envisaged sociology as 
a tool for the aid of man. Meanwhile it was the de- 
mocracies of the world that studied the new science 
and today, as Professor F. H. Hankins, the organizer 
of the program, has pointed out, the science of society 
has been banned in the dictatorial countries. 

Comte—whose life and work were featured at 
this convention—was influenced by Benjamin Frank- 
lin and wished to establish a polytechnic school in the 
United States. Today he is remembered perhaps for 
his humanistic religion based on his philosophy of 
Positivism more widely than he is for his studies in 
sociology. 

It would be pleasant to quote what The Christian 
Register of 1839 and the next two years—which saw 
the publication of the earlier volumes on the positivist 
philosophy—had to say about Comte. But the editor 
of that day did not wish to start a humanist contro- 
versy in his pages: Let’s leave that headache to the 
twentieth century, he may have said to himself. Or 
else he was blissfully ignorant of what was going on in 
France: we do not know. 

But we can record that in 1838, if we knew noth- 
ing about Comte, Comte may have had the pleasure 
of knowing something about us. For in that year 
Channing’s “Remarks on American Literature’ were 
published in a French translation made by Madame 
Swanton Belloc. 

* od * 


Those who have turned deaf ears to every plea for coopera- 
tion for peace have no right to demand that I support coopera- 
tion for war.— Norman Thomas. 


Poetry and Devotion: A Series 


“THERE IS A SORCERY in well loved words” sings 
the British poet, T. Sturge Moore: 


But unintelligible music still 

Probes to the buried Titan in the heart; 

Tune stirs him as no thought of ours, or aught 
Mere comprehension grasps can him disquiet. 


Perhaps that is too neat a distinction, because 
poetry does have tune and melodic color as well as 
words, and some modern poetry, its older readers will 
tell you, is just as unintelligible as any music. 

However, poetry is the one art where intellect 
and emotion meet on a friendly footing, and yet that 
happy marriage is one which many readers of poetry 
are always trying to break up: they want to talk 
about the form and the content as separate things. 
They tell you that they will even tolerate bad form if 
the poet has a noble sentiment to offer. What they 
overlook is that you cannot express a noble sentiment 
in an ignoble form: you can only misrepresent it. 
A. C. Bradley gave a simple example of this in one of 
his Oxford “Lectures on Poetry.” He quoted two 
lines of Byron—and I have not the book by me so 
that I cannot tell you what the poem was about. 
But in any event its hero wished to be in a place other 
than that wherein he stood; and so he called for trans- 
portation—specifically for a horse: 


“A horse,’”’ he cried, the horse was brought; 
In truth it was a noble steed. 


Only run of the mill poetry, perhaps, but adequate 
to the idea. Now, says Bradley, try to change the 
form in such a way as to leave the content intact. 
That is easy: transpose your two synonymous words: 


“A steed,” he cried, the steed was brought; 
In truth it was a noble horse. 


Unless the reader is able to see the ten years and 
other infirmities that we have wished on to that poor 
animal by a formal change in language, his poetic 
senses are uncultivated. 

Nevertheless poetry does have meanings for the 
mind as well as stimuli for the emotions, and in suc- 
cessful poetry the two are not only wedded but wedded 
truly. 

If that is so, if in poetry we can make explicit and 
give an ideational anchorage to feelings that music 
imparts directly but leaves unintelligible, and if it be 
also true, as we sing, that “‘revelation is not sealed,”’ 
it is to the poet we should look for the communicable 
expression of new religious insights—indeed we might 
simply say for new insights and leave it as understood 
that any new insight into reality is necessarily re- 
ligious. 

But if we are going to the poets for inspiration we 
must get the real thing and not let ourselves be put off 
with counterfeits. Although what happens more 
often than that is that we read good poetry and we 
ourselves turn it into counterfeit by turning it into 
sentimentality before admitting it into our minds. 


By the Editor 


So I am beginning this series with a few definitions 
and cautionary signposts. In the first place, what is 
poetry? Many people will tell you that it is something 
so high, so ethereal, so elusive, that it is not suscep- 
tible of definition. They say that because they con- 
fuse poetry in the ordinary sense with the honorific ad- 
jective ‘‘poetic’”’ used for whatever appeals to them. 
Taking poetry sensibly, however, there is no particular 
difficulty in defining it. The English poet Lascelles 
Abercrombie did it as easily as this: 

“Tt is the expression of imaginative experience, 
valued simply as such and significant simply as such, 
in the communicable state given by language which 
employs every available and appropriate device.” 

The reader’s first impulse may be to quarrel with 
that, but I hope he will not begin the quarrel in the 
same way that a mature (in years) university student 
did when I quoted it in a class. “But,” she said, 
“some poems deal with experience that is not imag- 
inary but real.’’ Yes, I know it sounds unbelievable, 
but it happened. The “valued .. . and significant 
simply as such” is meant of course to safeguard the 
esthetic nature of the experience: it is something worth 
while for its own sake. Verse forms used as mnemon- 
ics, “Thirty days hath September,” are not poetry. 
The words “‘every available . . . device’ differentiate 
poetry from prose because prose uses some of the de- 
vices also used in poetry but not the device of meter 
—and poetry need not use that one either. The next 
point I wish to make is suggested by an earlier attempt 
to define poetry—although what we get is not a 
definition in the strict sense. But Coleridge said that 
prose is words in good order and that poetry is words 
in the best order. (Notice that both these definers 
are themselves poets and ponder on how soberly they 
speak of poetry—no hyperboles, no such stuff as 
“poetry is the essence of . . . the finer spirit of .. . 
the expression of the beautiful . . .” or any spongy 
stuff of like nature. They stick to business.) 

But the curious thing about Coleridge’s ‘‘defini- 
tion”’ of poetry is this: that if prose is what we usually 
take it to be, and for that matter what he says it is, 
then poetry, so far from being a sort of high-born 
heavenly half-sister of low-born prose, the household 
drudge, is, in reality, more prosaic than ordinary 
prose. Because if prose is words in good order, when 
you improve it as far as you can, get, that is, the words 
in the best order, you must of necessity get better 
prose. I know it sounds funny, but it is true. Ordi- 
nary prose expresses things approximately, well 
enough for utilitarian purposes. Poetry expresses 
things so concretely, so definitely, that they take form 
in the mind. To do this, poetry is aided usually by 
regular meter; but the words and their sequences that 
are set to the meter are prose to begin with, and their 
prose or speech rhythms are never submerged by the 
metrical rhythm—if they come near that we have 
doggerel: 

The boy . . stoodon . . the burn . 
Whence all . . but he . . had fled 


. ing deck 


repeated ad lib is not a pleasant prospect. (The. . 
in that and other quotations are a makeshift way to 
indicate scansion, and we are quite aware that the 
scansions are debatable. But they will at least serve to 
show the one point involved.) On the other hand, most 
of us when we read, “Vanity of vanities, all is vanity, 
saith the preacher,” feel that we are reading prose— 
fine prose of course. But Christina Rossetti fits those 
words to a sonnet—that is, to iambic rhythm: 


Van . . ity of van . . ities . . the preach . . er saith 
All things . . are van . . ity . . Theeye . . and ear 
Cannot be filled with what they see and hear. 


And then, not content with that she uses the same 
words and in the same order in a different rhythmical 
scheme: 


No voice . . to call . . the sleepers 
No .. hand . . toraise 
They sleep . . to death . 
Oflength . . of . . days 
Van .. ity of . . vanities 
The . . preacher . . saith 
Vanity ..isthe .. end 
Of all . . their . . days. 


. in dreaming 


But is not that an arbitrary scansion? some 
readers will ask. The reason for it, however, is that the 
majority of the stanzas in this fairly long poem do call 
for three beats to every line. But one of Miss Ros- 
setti’s peculiarities is to write poems which may at 
first glance be read either as two beat or three beat to 
a line poems: 

Oh, what . . 
And where 


is that country 

of se CANMUEDES ars 

sounds all right until you reach the line: 
Yet dearer far . . to me? 


which you see is impossible; and then you reread the 
whole stanza in three beats to the line: 


Oh what . . is that . . country 
And where .. can . . itbe 
Not mine . . own. . country 
But dearer . . far . . to me? 


All of Robert Frost’s poetry is made up of undis- 
torted speech—that is prose rhythms, cunningly fitted 
to a regular metrical rhythm: 


I’m going out to clean the pasture spring; 
I'll only stop to rake the leaves away 

(And wait to watch the water clear, I may): 
I shan’t be gone long.—You come too. 


Now if anyone said that that was not poetry I 
should disagree—it is poetry and good poetry. But 
were you ever asked during your school days to “‘para- 
phrase” poetry, say Shakespeare, into prose? Well, 
how would you turn those four lines into prose? You 
simply cannot, for every phrase there is prose as it 
stands. 

Not only are the rhythms of poetry simply prose 
rhythms disciplined or perhaps merely counterpointed 
against a metrical beat, but the substance of poetry is 
the substance of prose. The te-tum-te-tum idea of 
poetic rhythm is one hindrance to the appreciation of 
poetry, but a minor one. The great hindrance to 
appreciation is the idea that the poet lives among and 
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discourses on lofty themes—which raking leaves is, by 
a long shot, not. There is a terrible phrase, “‘poetic 
truth,” which is used as a cloak for all sorts of senti- 
mentality. Professor C. H. Herford once wrote a 
paper for a British learned society on the question, 
“Is There a Poetic View of the World?” All I remem- 
ber of it now is that he came to no very cogent con- 
clusion. But there is no poetic view of the world that 
can claim a truth superior to the scientific or rationally 
philosophical view of the world. The world of the 
poets is just as pluralistic and as baffling as any other 
world. “A thing of beauty is a joy forever” sings one 
poet and another answers, “‘Beauty passes, beauty 
vanishes,” and both are right. What the phrase 
“poetic truth” can rightfully be said to mean is simply 
that the poetry it refers to truly expresses and trans- 
mits the real experience that is in the poet’s mind. 
For poetry is the description of experiences, whether 
subjective or of the outside world. Tennyson says 
of Lancelot after he had betrayed Arthur and com- 
promised Guinevere—to put the case in conventional 
terms— 
His honor rooted in dishonor grew, 
And faith, unfaithful, kept him falsely true. 


Well, it’s epigrammatic and it is unexceptional 
ethics, but is it poetry? After all the words are rather 
general. The concept attached to the word “honor” 
is not the same now as it once was; in a few hundred 
years it may change again, so that the meaning of the 
lines may be blurred. And, when you come to think 
of it, are they not a little blurry right now? Let us, 
just for a moment, pretend that we haven’t any 
honor, and let us impudently ask Lord Tennyson: 
“Well, what of it?” or “Why not?” Of course he 
could answer that question—with a lecture. Victorians 
were good at moral lectures. But he has not answered 
it in the poem as he went along. I give this example 
so that I can show you how another poet is—in that 
same situation—more poetic than Tennyson. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson in “Lancelot” not only implies 
that Lancelot was in a dubious position morally, but he 
makes you actually experience in your own imagination 
just what that situation feels like. He gives you not 
descriptive adjectives regarding conduct, but the feel 
of the thing. The situation is the same as Tennyson’s. 
But Lancelot himself is pondering his honor-dishonor 
situation as he looks at Guinevere: 


Be hori the glory of white and gold 

That had been his, and were, for taking of it, 
Still his, to cloud, with an insidious gleam 
Of earth, another that was not of earth, 
And so to make of him a thing of night— 

A moth between a window and a star, 

Not wholly lured by one or led by the other. 
The more he gazed upon her beauty there, 
The longer was he living in two kingdoms, 
Not owning in his heart the king of either, 
And ruling not himself. . . .” 


This time there is no doubt. You cannot ask 
Robinson, “Well, what of it?” because he has plainly 
told you. , 

The Victorian Age produced great poetry, but 
the characteristic vice of its poorer poetry was its 
inflated moralism, its preachiness. Was it James Mill 


or John Stuart Mill who said that “Oratory is heard; 
poetry is overheard’? Too much Victorian poetry 
was addressed to the public instead of being the poet’s 
soliloquy. The reaction against that sort of thing has 
nowhere better been expressed than by John M. Synge 
in the preface of his small book, “Poems and Trans- 
lations’: 


I have often thought that at the side of this poetic 
diction, which everyone condemns, modern verse con- 
tains a great deal of poetic material, using poetic in the 
same special sense. The poetry of exaltation will always 
be the highest; but when men lose their poetic feeling 
for ordinary life, and cannot write poetry of ordinary 
things, their exalted poetry is likely to lose its strength 
of exaltation, in the way men cease to build beautiful 
churches when they have lost happiness in building 
shops. ... 

In these days poetry is usually a flower of evil or 
good; but it is the timber of poetry that wears most 
surely, and there is no timber that has not strong roots 
among the clay and worms. 

Even if we grant that exalted poetry can be kept 
successful by itself, the strong things of life are needed 
in poetry also, to show that what is exalted or tender is 
not made by feeble blood. It may almost be said that 
before verse can be human again, it must learn to be 
brutal. | 


And that he could be brutal in expression the 
following poem witnesses: 


The Curse 
To a sister of the enemy of the author’s who dis- 
approved of “The Playboy”: 
Lord, confound this surly sister, 
Blight her brow with blotch and blister, 
Cramp her larynx, lung and liver, 
In her guts a galling give her. 


Let her live to earn her dinners 

In Mountjoy with seedy sinners: 
Lord, this judgment quickly bring, 
And I’m your servant, J. M. Synge. 


It was with some little trepidation I quoted that 
but the point is important enough to be made at the 
risk of making some sensitive reader squirm. I sup- 
pose that the full cleverness of the thing can only be 
appreciated by one who knew the Irish situation: the 
reception given “The Playboy”’; the broad clue to the 
identity of the lady: a device by which the poet also 
publicly announces that so-and-so’s brother is an 
enemy (for it is probable that the lady’s disapproval 
was publicly made). Then note the quick, almost 
angry pace of the poem, weight packed into each 
syllable—as if each were a punch; the lively alliterative 
melody of the “‘liquid’”’ consonants (m, n, 1, r) in cramp, 
larynx, lung, liver. (Poetry, like music, has its scales.) 
Compare that line with the opening line of Robert 
Bridges’ ‘Eros and Psyche’: 


In midmost length of hundred-citied Crete 


—almost the same, except that the ‘‘cr’’ sound comes 
last instead of first. 

Well, that is the point. The poem is unrefined? 
Granted. Not fit to be recited in decent society? 
Maybe not—but really I don’t know. Because it is 
vulgar, and so forth, because it attacks a woman, it is 
a bad poem? No, that is not granted. I assert that it 


is a good poem and if you fail to see that that is a good 
poem you will never be able to see that ““The Hound 
of Heaven” isa good poem. You may say so because 
you think so or have been told so, but you will not 
know so. 

And now, as an antidote for anyone who did not 
like that brutality, I shall illustrate one more point, 
that a poetic vocabulary does not make poetry, by 
quoting from J. M. Synge in another mood. He took 
the sonnets of Petrarch, artificial in form in the Italian, 
and translated them not into English sonnets—that 
had been done before and the results were pretty 
“literary” in the bad sense—but into the Anglo-Irish 
language he had learned from the cottagers of the 
Aran Islands. Here is one of them: 


Laura Is Ever Present to Him 


If the birds are making lamentation, or the green 
banks are moved by a little wind of summer, or you 
can hear the waters making a stir by the shores that are 
green and flowery. 

That’s where I do be stretched out thinking of 
love, writing my songs, and herself that Heaven shows 
me though hidden in the earth I set my eyes on, and 
hear the way that she feels my sighs and makes an answer 
to me. 

“Alas,” I hear her say, ‘‘why are you using your- 
self up before the time is come, and pouring out a stream 
of tears so sad and doleful. 

“You'd do right to be glad rather, for in dying I won 
days that have no ending, and when you saw me shutting 
up my eyes I was opening them on the light that is 


eternal.” 
4 ee 


A Jabberwock of Unitarian Ministers 


(With apologies neither to Lewis Carroll nor to Harry 
Person Taber—see Wells—Book of Humorous Verse) 


’T was greeley, and the pennington 
Did barth and howlett in the park. 
All fritchman was the richardson; 
De neilsen de witt did mark. 


Beware the dieffenbach, matson! 
The eliot with call that’s klein. 
Beware the stultz, the dethlefs eames, 
And the savage ohrenstein! 


He took his swisher schacht in foote; 
The lovely kuebler long he sought. 

He set a trapp by the fenn rip-rap, 
And stood by the graves in thought. 


While weis with joy in thought stood he, 
The dieffenbach with cornish groans 
Came thru the woods wright akeley 
To storm with cutbill jones. 


Gysan! gysan! budlong they ran, 
Filled ayer with yoder foglesong; 

Their trueblood from sharp steele did spring; 
Their birks and bates were strong. 


And didst thou cope with dieffenbach? 
Come to your holmes, swanson, hanson. 
O griffin gale! o hitchen hale! 
O george f. patterson! 


’T was greeley and the pennington 
Did barth and howlett in the park. 
All fritchman was the richardson; 
De neilsen de witt did mark. 
John Addison Leininger. 


The Humanist Controversy is History --- | 


Edwin H. Wilson 


The minister of the Third Church in Chicago is editor of The Humanist Bulletin. 


THE TIME has come to speak of the humanist con- 
troversy within Unitarianism in historical terms. 
This is not because the views associated with the label 
have ceased to exist or prosper but because the main 
issue involved in that controversy is settled. In the 
early 90’s a certain Harvard Divinity School student, 
Ralph E. Blount, whose experience was typical of 
others of his day, went to Colorado as the pastor of 
the frontier church at Greeley. He returned to Chi- 
cago in 1893 after a ministry of two years bearing his 
doubts to Jones and Blake, Chicago ministers whose 
liberalism was unquestioned. In the ‘“‘western issue’’ 
they had talked of bringing “ethics to the front’”’ and 
of welcoming to church membership all men of good 
will, regardless of their theological views. But when 
confronted with this young man and his doubts con- 
cerning traditional doctrines of God and immortality, 
they had to assure him that they did not know of a 
church in the Western Conference that would call to 
its pulpit a man not satisfied with theistic views. A 
freedom for the pulpit comparable to that extended to 
the pews was not yet established. It is this wider 
freedom that the humanist controversy has provided. 
The young minister from Colorado went into educa- 
tional work in Chicago and retired after a long and 
useful career as a teacher, distinguishing himself by his 
lectures and books on sex education for the young. 
A splendid man was lost to the Unitarian cause be- 
cause he was born “‘thirty years too soon.”’ How many 
more did Unitarianism lose? 

Between that valuable man’s departure from our 
denomination, made imperative only because its circles 
were not yet wide enough to include him, and the 
development of the viewpoint eventually known as 
humanism, there was a process in which the old 
doubts graduated to a positive affirmation and had a 
new label bestowed upon them. 

Examination of the early stages of the humanist 
controversy shows that what the early Unitarian 
humanists were doing (although Reese and Dietrich 
occasionally used the term humanism) was advocating 
a religion for this world with a strong emphasis on 
democracy. 

In a sermon preached from the pulpit of the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, which was printed 
and widely circulated in the early part of 1917, Curtis 
W. Reese definitely contrasted the theocratic with the 
humanistic view of the world. He described a ‘“‘revo- 
lution in religion, from theocracy to humanism, from 
autocracy to democracy,” and said that ‘‘the theo- 
cratic view of the world order is autocratic” and ‘“‘the 
humanistic view is democratic.”” Speaking of his 
early humanism, John Dietrich wrote recently, ‘I 
approached the subject from the standpoint of natural- 
istic evolution, and was chiefly interested in bringing 
religion into line with modern science, and thus mak- 
ing it a real factor in the improvement and enhance- 
ment of human life.’’ In this early period, theological 
changes were generally regarded as instrumental to 


8 


the end that the Church should become a humanly 
useful institution. 

Previous to 1919, there had been a long period 
with little or no theological discussion or writing 
among Unitarians. Enthusiasm had centered in 
institutional expansion and denominational machinery. 
But a sequence of events now occurred to focus a new 
interest in theology. Frank Carlton Doan, deeply 
influenced by Feuerbach, expressed his belief in the 
growing God. In his first address as secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference, 1919, Mr. Reese had 
forecast the fearless intellectual leadership which was 
to accompany the unusual administrative skill that 
he was to demonstrate in that position. There were 
definitely stirrings of a new emphasis in religion. 

On July 2, 1920, there appeared in The Christian 
Register an editorial which said in part: 


Some of the brethren got into a state at the con- 
ference in Cambridge last week when Mr. Reese of 
Chicago spoke of things theological. We regret a 
detailed report has not come to our attention, so we con- 
fine our remarks to generalities. It appears that even 
an apprehension of a new controversy, such as we once 
had in the West, got into the minds of Mr. Reese’s 
hearers. Mr. Reese spoke a newer religious language. 
Some of us have not grown an inch in fifty years. We 
are placing less responsibility up to God than we did 
and more obligation down to our self-dependent minds 
and wills. 


The occasion was a summer institute of religion, 
held at Harvard Divinity School where once the his- 
toric Divinity School Address by Emerson had been 
delivered. It is not impossible that the perspective 
of another century will show the address made there 
to have been of comparable importance. Indeed, in 
the ensuing controversy, Dr. Richard Boynton linked 
the Divinity School Address with this later occasion. 
Mr. Reese’s address was not printed in The Register 
until September but he gave the substance of the same 
talk before the women of the denomination during the 
Alliance Week at the Shoals that same summer. 

The effort Mr. Reese was making was to reconcile 
a religious philosophy with democratic idealism and 
the Church with human needs. His chief interest was 
in the goals of a liberal and humanized democracy 
served by liberal religion. It was only in the con- 
troversy that followed his Harvard speech that the 
movement he led was called “humanist” and that he 
finally embraced the label. His first book, ““Human- 
ism,” in the original manuscript was ‘“‘Democratizing 
Religion,” but was altered before publication to include 
the label humanism. Since his views had been awarded 
an ancient and dignified name he finally accepted it, 
but as he said recently, ‘““The label was thrust upon 
us, we did not choose it.”’ 

In August The Register reported his talk as given 
at the Alliance meetings in part as follows: “‘A pro- 
found address on the content of our religion was made 
by Mr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the Western 


Unitarian Conference.”’ He said, as reported in The 


Register: 


Spiritual freedom is the historic basic content 
.... Freedom amounts to little unless it is com- 
mitted to worthy causes and goals. Institutions must 
stand or fall as they are able or unable to contribute to 
building positive human souls. The modern liberal 
thinks of democracy, not merely as a community of 
opportunity but as mutual assistance in using the free- 
dom of opportunity. Modern thought proclaims the 
inherent worth of man... ., 


We also quote from The Register report of Sep- 
tember 9, 1920, of Mr. Reese’s Cambridge address: 


Liberalism understands spirituality to be man at 
his best, sane in mind, healthy in body, dynamic in 
personality; honestly facing the hardest facts, conquer- 
ing and not fleeing from his gravest troubles; committed 
to the most worthful causes, loyal to the best ideals, ever 
hoping, striving and achieving. To know one’s self as 
inherently worthful, actually to find fullest expression 
in the widest human service and consciously to become a 
coworker with cosmic processes, which noble minds have 
associated with their noblest thought of God, is spiritual 
experience deep and abiding. 


Mr. Reese said further that the end and purpose 
of religion is “life, expressed in free and positive per- 
sonality.” 

Other significant sentences from Mr. Reese’s 
summer school address are: 


The center of spiritual gravity is shifted from ob- 
jective and supernatural forms to individual man... . 
Contemplation of cosmic events has given way to regu- 
lated observation and experimentation with cosmic 
processes. . . . Present day liberals see the essentially 
interdependent nature of human beings. . . . Religious 
liberalism aims to promote the widest possible human 
comradeship and the closest possible human fellowship. 
. ... The legacy from the best prophets of the past 
is a conception of a united world. The coming order is 
a world order... . 


This was the point of departure for the humanist 
controversy. During the same summer of 1920, Sidney 
Robins, then minister at Ann Arbor, at the suggestion 
of Mr. Reese, published in The Register an article on 
the views of Professor Roy Wood Sellars of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Sellars was represented as 
standing for three main ideas: 


1. Let the Church give up the idea it can teach final truth 
on any subject. 

2. Atheism must cease to be a term of reproach. The 
existence of God isa distinctly speculative problem. 

8. The positive goal of religious endeavor is our loyalty 
to ideals of character, of social responsibility, of 
cooperation. 


This marked the entrance into Unitarian thought 
of the academic men who have since played so great a 
part in the development of the naturalistic and 
humanistic emphasis in American religious thought 
and whose influence has so largely cross-fertilized 
traditional Unitarian thinking, bringing the facts of 
the new world view, the function of the great world 
religions and the temper of scientific method more 
directly into contact with modern Unitarianism. A 
Register editorial of August 12, 1920, commented, 
“Professor Sellars has started something. The inter- 


view with him on humanism written by Mr. Robins 
has got the people. Professor Sellars is only saying 
we must not dogmatize about God or No God.” 


* * ok 


LeFevre to Conduct 
Meditation Period 


Rev. DuBois LeFevre, minister of the Second Church in 
Boston, will conduct the Sunday Afternoon Meditation Period 
over worldwide shortwave Station WIXAL in Boston on Sunday 
afternoon, January 8, at5p.m.E.8S.T. The broadcast will be 
sent to listeners in this country and those abroad, on a frequency 
of 11.79 megacycles (25.4 meters). 

With Christians in all nations uniting toward peace and 
world brotherhood, station WIXAL is continuing the Sunday 
periods of quiet devotion. The broadcasts are interdenomina- 
tional, being under the direction of the Congregational churches 
on the first Sunday of each month; the Unitarian churches on 
the second Sunday; the Christian Science Committee on Publi- 
cation the third; and the Episcopalian churches on the fourth 
Sunday of the month. 

Unitarians in all parts of the world, from Boston to far-flung 
missionary posts, may share in these Sunday Meditation broad- 
casts on the second Sunday of each month at 5 p. m., over Sta- 
tion WIXAL, not only to hear the message of one of their leaders, 
but also to join in the singing of hymns and in quiet prayer for 


the coming week. 
* * * 


A Post-Christmas Meditation 
John H. Baylor 


We are tired. Yes, but hath not 

The bright light of Christmas shone 

Within our hearts and homes? 

The song of angels sounded, heralding the birth 
Of such wondrous love on this poor earth 

This Christmastide. 

And do not light and music yet abide? 

A soft radiance still glowing round, 

A soft echo of the heavenly sound 

Tn our ears yet ringing—the angelic voices singing, 
Joy for earth’s woe bringing. 


“But,” says one, “‘the earth is full of strife.” 

(We answer) ‘‘Then the gentler, kindlier make your life. 
A gentle Mother she, 

A gentler Child was he. 

Let us, too, be men of gentleness. 

And ye women filled with kindliness. 

So the world shall gentler, kindlier be, 

For dear Christmas has been—and yet again shall be! 


* * * 


Orion: A Verity 
Rachel Harris Campbell 


While for immutable things I have this one 
Gold-pricked adornment of the annual night, 
I can take heart, though seasons be undone, 
And empires falter, and blind prophets cite 
Books half-forgotten, and rebel thunders smite 
The altered nations. . . Let all things conspire 
For change, so he fail not, my old delight— 
The dauntless Hunter, belted with blue fire. 


” 


For he is the same, in his autumnal place, 

As when I, a sad child with summer gone, 
Exchanged for him my fancy of a face 

Shaped out by leaves of oaks above our lawn. . . 
Time writes some words that time may not erase. 
Storm felled the trees. . . I keep gold Orion. 


LIFE IN LITERATURE 


Our Future: 
Civilized or Barbaric? 


The War Against the West, by Aurel 
Kolnai; with a preface by Wickham Steed. 
The Viking Press. $4. 


Parliamentary Government in Eng- 
land: A Commentary, by Harold Laski. 
The Viking Press. $3.50. 


The two books here grouped together 
do not, it is true, exactly supplement 
each other, but at least the one lends 
poignancy and gravity to the consideration 
you give the other. Each is a must book 
for anyone who is conscious of what is go- 
ing on in the world today and wishes to 
have an intelligent attitude toward it. 

Kolnai’s book, though sober in presenta- 
tion, is so extreme in its charges that if the 
charges alone were repeated to any person 
not unusually informed he would dismiss 
them as a nightmare. The author’s extraor- 
dinary bibliography of recent books by the 
Nazis themselves, and the preface by 
Wickham Steed, however, ought to dispel 
any such idea. This book may be night- 
marish in content but it is not a nightmare. 
It is a transcript of sober reality, and if the 
author extends the curve of Nazi policy 
into the future, the extrapolation is con- 
servative and is legitimately made. 

In brief what Kolnai has to say about 
national socialism is that it is not a dodge 
of a dying capitalism to head off socialism; 
it is not a gangster’s hold-up of capital and 
labor alike; it is not a mere invention of a 
clever and neurotic house painter, nor is it 
even a reaction of a sorely pressed victim 
against the greed and hypocrisy of her 
vanquishers. It is something which has 
taken advantage of all the factors and situ- 
ations which have brought forth those 
explanations of it: but, as Wickham Steed 
points out in his introduction, its seeds 
and also the soil in which it has grown so 
quickly were themselves in prewar Ger- 
many—almost discernibly so to one having 
wisdom as well as observation. 

Mr. Steed, by the way, studied philos- 
ophy in Germany before the war, and he 
was warned by an older Englishman 
against the easy use of German terms in 
his own thought. If the expression did 
not translate into English, he was told, he 
must look for a catch somewhere. Thus 
the very term Kultur is not translatable 
into English as culture or civilization. As 
a matter of fact—and Steed quotes the 
historical reasons for this—Kultur is a 
conception which is opposed to our West- 
ern idea of civilization. Even that Protes- 
tant Christianity which is now opposing 
Nazism and which has been rated as one 
of the glories of Germany is not, according 
to one authority quoted by Steed, a deep 
characteristic: 


“But Germany only learned late, and 
indirectly, the thought of Antiquity. Nor 
was she so strongly impregnated by Chris- 
tianity as were the other peoples of Western 
and Southern Europe; and, perhaps for this 
reason, she has preserved her original 
traits. It is, above all, this double tardi- 
ness which leads her to set up the concept 
of Kultur against the concept of ‘civiliza- 
tion’ and, not without disdain, to throw 
back the latter concept on to the West.” 

Steed then traces the history of Kultur 
through the earlier and politer philosophers, 
and so authenticates historically the theses 
which Kolnai draws from the recent per- 
formances and from the openly admitted 
aims of the Nazis themselves. 

Two or three correspondents of The 
Christian Register have argued that Cham- 
berlain did not necessarily betray European 
civilization when he surrendered to Hitler 
at Munich. I wonder if any of them had 
read this book before they took up that 
position. For the whole bearing of Kol- 
nai’s argument is that Nazism is in the 
pharmaceutical sense of the word incom- 
patible with Western and Christian civili- 
zation. The two cannot exist in the same 
world. The Nazi movement is condemned 
to perpetual dynamism. It cannot stop. 
If it pledges its word it cannot keep it. 
It cannot compromise. It cannot admit 
any copowers in the world or any co- 
principles with that of state supremacy. 
It certainly cannot afford to recognize de- 
mocracy, liberalism, personality, personal 
“rights.”’ Power is its goal, a power ob- 
tained through a mystical union between 
German blood and the powers of the uni- 
verse: but a mysticism of the primitive as 
opposed to a mysticism of the divine. 
What it really boils down to is the assertion 
that Germany and the Germans are a sort 
of teleological end of the earth-spirit—and 
the rest of us are the creatures which may 
be used toward that end. 


Civilization and Degringolade 


The author writes from the point of 
view of a liberal Catholic—and one who 
was in close contact with his subject for 
many years. In so abundantly docu- 
mented a book it seems ungracious to 
complain of omissions, but I wish he had 
said more about Freud than the meager 
and misleading remark he makes. For in 
one of his works, ‘Civilization and Its 
Discontents,’’ Freud speaks eloquently of 
the heavy price we pay for our civilization 
—and here Freud meant civilization and 
not Kultur. And one of the reasons for 
the success of national socialism is that its 
leaders have lifted some of that burden. 
In this or that direction—torturing Jews 
and other enemies, for instance, they have 
said to their followers that they need no 
longer be civilized. They subject these 
followers, it is true, to strict disciplines, 


they have taken away their rational man- 
hood, but in return they have given them 
some of the freedoms of beasts; and we all 
know how delightful after the climb to the 
hilltop is the descent on a coaster. In such 
a figure we can glimpse, but only glimpse as 
from afar off, the tremendous libidinal 
satisfaction of the ill-adapted, neurotic 
person to whom the Nazis offer this infernal 
heaven. 

Kolnai wrote, of course, well in advance 
of recent events, and the following pas- 
sage may well be pondered after them: 

“Today as we see, the tactics of ‘con- 
centration’ are carried a step further: the 
‘annihilation of France’ is put aside for the 
moment, and France is offered the con- 
cession of being left alone on the condition 
that she, in her turn, leaves a free hand to 
Germany in Central and Eastern Europe. 
In the light of our portrayal of the Nazi- 
German mind, what would it mean for 
France to accept the generous offer? In- 
stant ‘annihilation’ as a moral factor; and 
the probability, approaching certainty, of 
material restriction and general degrada- 
tion in a not very remote future. A West 
sinking into fatalistic torpor and provincial 
complacency, a West groveling before the 
insurgent ‘dynamism’ of its spiritual Anti- 
pode, a West deprived of the leadership of 
mankind, a West disinterested in the as- 
piring world of the ‘East,’ would not prevent 
but lose with or without an actual passage 
at arms, the War Against the West. Aban- 
doning the Russians and Czechs, Poles and 
Yugoslavs, Baltic and Balkan peoples to 
the appetite of Fascist Teutonism, it would 
irrevocably betray its own Soul and seal 
its own Doom.” 

What, if anything, can be done about all 
this? Kolnai does not think that the war 
against the West has already been won— 
but he thinks it will be won unless the de- 
mocracies awake to the fact that it is on, 
that it is implacable, and that the victory, 
whether Nazi or democratic, must be a 
totalitarian victory. ‘Appeasement’ and 
“living together’’ are in his opinion impos- 
sible conceptions, and not only that but 
dangerous: ideals that, however honest in 
origin, might have been made to order by 
Nazi propagandists. So far, indeed, he 
thinks the West has failed disastrously, the 
failure being as much in its internal policies 
as in its moves in relation to (one cannot 
say ‘“‘against’’) the Nazis. Hence, no 
panacea can be prescribed. As the failure 
was multiple so must be the offensive: 

“Resistance can only be planned sensibly 
and effectively by action in many fields at 
once. There is no such thing as a nostrum, 
philosophical or political, which would work 
alone, swiftly, and infallibly. No action 
except an integral one—spiritual and politi- 
cal; ideological, moral, scientific, social, 
economic, diplomatic, and if need be, mili- 
tary; inward and outward at the same 
time—will be of a size to meet the emerg- 
ency. Intellectual criticism and self-re- 
assertion will only attain to spiritual stat- 


ure if backed by a determination to hold 
our ground in every sense. Armaments 
and protective treaties will be condemned 
to political vacuity unless there be a 
spiritual substance to direct and guarantee 


| their application. 


“An armed conflict must not be looked 
upon as either a fatal necessity or an un- 
speakable horror. No war, particularly in 


'_a complex situation like this, is simply and 


strictly ‘inevitable’; a ‘preventive war’ 


‘would not produce an integral refutation of 


Nazism and would leave the deepest moral 
energies of Western nations unused. On 
the other hand the mere maintenance of 
‘peace,’ at any cost and with any implica- 
tions, is both morally and practically unfit 
to occupy the place of the supreme prin- 
ciple of politics. The only possible course 
is to provide for such an incontestable and 
crushing superiority—moral and juridical, 
material and strategic—as will either deter 
irresponsible anti-European powers from 
taking arms to pursue their schemes, or 
else will ensure that those desperate ad- 
venturers who still prefer to take the sword 
shall ‘perish by the sword.’ 

“The cause of the West urgently re- 
quires the establishment of unity. In an 
important respect, this will doubtless be 
carried into effect on the basis of the 
League of Nations; but, politically, the 
vital unity of the West must far outgrow 
the present limit of League provisions, 
whereas spiritually it must precede all 
formal covenant and juridical stipula- 
IODA sc 

The author remarks that a tactical al- 
liance with any fascist state which itself 
opposes Germany is not necessarily a mis- 
take if it be not confused with the “unity” 
just mentioned. But too much must not be 
expected from such an alliance or from the 
mutual dislike of dictators. ‘‘We may play 
on this and similar circumstances—not 
build on them.” 


And What of England? 

Mr. Laski is an authority on theory of 
government who differs from many other 
scholars in that field by having a thorough 
knowledge of the practice of government. 


' In this volume he tells us what the practice 


of parliamentary government in England 
consists of, and discusses how the hierarchy 
and the techniques he describes can be 
expected to deal with the problems of the 
immediate future. Like Kolnai he is not 
too hopeful about the near future and does 
not prescribe any panacea for the situation. 

The history of the British parliament is 
a long story and a success story. Though 
born in revolution it has lived by peaceful 
compromise. But this fact is not explain- 
able by postulating ‘‘some special British 
genius for the difficult art of self-govern- 
ment’’—and indeed Laski rejects all ex- 
planations of such things which base them- 
selves on some supposed virtue in a na- 
tional character. Laski reminds us of the 
“prerequisites” which Bagehot laid down 
for the successful operation of popular 


government; and speaking of one of them, 
tolerance, he comments as follows: 

“Tt is, I think, historically obvious that 
the habits of tolerance are born of a sense 
of security. By that I mean that the mem- 
bers of the society are confident, above all 
in matters of economic constitution, that 
their established expectations will be ful- 
filled. For tolerance depends on the exist- 
ence of a mood in which men are suscep- 
tible to rational argument, and nothing is 
so destructive to this temper as the fear 
that is born of the disturbance of a wonted 
routine. Political reform in England was 
postponed for forty years by the terror born 
of the French Revolution, and there was a 
moment when it seemed not unlikely that 
the compromise of 1882 would not be ef- 
fected peacefully. Men cannot settle their 
differences by reason when the passion of 
fear hangs over their lives. It may be the 
outcome of defeat in war. It may come 
through a wholesale disruption of the cur- 
rency. It may be the invasion of some cus- 
tom or right held specially dear by those to 
whom it is denied. Whatever the causes, 
the deeper the disturbance of the atmos- 
phere of security, the less likely it will be 
that a free system of representative govern- 
ment can be successfully maintained.” 

It is, of course, an easy exercise in ele- 
mentary political economy to transpose 
those notes into the key of the contempo- 
rary American situation. 

Mr. Laski further points out in his in- 
troductory chapter that liberalism in Eng- 
land is no longer laissez faire liberalism 
and that the state is no longer the police 
state but the social service state. And so- 
cial progress in terms of state service and 
state mitigation of economic inequalities is 
something that everyone expects to see 
continue—even to the mastery of the 
trade cycle. 

But that assumption is made in dis- 
regard of something important once said 
by Saint-Simon: “The law which consti- 
tutes the powers and the form of govern- 
ment is less important and has less influ- 
ence on the happiness of nations than that 
which constitutes property and decides its 
use.”” Now, says Laski, private ownership 
of the means of production and individual- 
ism are the presuppositions of the political 
and legal systems which are based, “not 
upon the collectivist and corporate habits 
of the twentieth century, but on the lib- 
eral-atomic principles worked out from the 
seventeenth to the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury.” 

When, therefore, we get, as we do today, 
an opposition which does not share the pre- 
suppositions of the government but would 
“alter the system” we lose the great 
common ground which makes parliamen- 
tary government possible. And that 
ground is already lost in England. That 
does not mean, however, that the British 
parliament is obsolescent or deserves to be 
scrapped. Great issues can still make a 
great parliament. But if the institution 


is to make good in the future it must give 
the promise of success in its function: 

“Nothing is more dangerous in a demo- 
cratic state than a condition in which the 
people is persuaded that the fundamental 
instruments of its government are not 
equal to the tasks imposed upon them. A 
habit of lethargy is thereby induced which 
easily persuades a people to lend a ready 
ear to the siren voices of dictatorship. 
This is especially true in a time like our own. 
For we have reached the stage where the 
parties of the Right deny the premises 
upon which the politics of the Left are con- 
ducted. The result of that division is 
simple. When capitalist democracy is 
challenged, it has to be enormously suc- 
cessful in the economic sphere if it is to 
maintain its authority. For the contrast it 
provides between its economic and its 
political configuration of power is, at best, 
a startling one. To maintain the loyalties 
of men it must be able continuously to satis- 
fy their hopes. It must, that is to say, be 
capable of one of two things. Either the 
possessing class by which it is controlled 
must be willing to tax itself on a constantly 
augmented scale for the benefit of the 
masses or its volume of production must 
so constantly expand as to make possible 
an ever-greater standard of life for the or- 
dinary wage-earners. .. .” 

And again England is now at the point 
where the first of these two things is not 
being done willingly and on a large enough 
scale and where the second is not being 
done at all. 

That is the general situation in which 
the parliamentary system has to carry on. 
Mr. Laski describes the workings not only 
of the party system and the two houses of 
parliament but of the cabinet, the civil 
service, the interrelationships between 
parliament and the courts, and the mon- 
archy. That the monarchy is more than a 
symbol—the idea of it so widely prevalent 
—will be abundantly evident from his 
consideration. The monarchy is not only 
more than a symbol—while it has all the 
potential power of a symbol—but it is an 
institution which may be used in more 
than one way. 

The chapter on the civil service is in par- 
ticular one that may be read with profit 
by Americans. 

Llewellyn Jones. 


Longfellow Knew 
Storm and Stress 


Young Longfellow (1807-1843), by 
Lawrence Thompson. The Macmillan Co. 
$4.50. 

The title of this book carries with it an 
element of surprise. We are apt to think 
of the American poets of the older genera- 
tion as definitely elderly. Perhaps the 
prevalence among them of whiskers has 
something to do with it. Certainly, Lowell, 
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Whittier, Bryant, Whitman, with their 
beards, seen from this distance, appear 
anything but young. Especially true is 
this of Longfellow. The most familiar 
portrait of him is that painted when he was 
well past middle age, his handsome coun- 
tenance dignified, benign, crowned with 
snowy hair, the copious beard “a sable 
silvered.” So deeply is this impression 
stamped upon our minds that it is dif- 
ficult to picture him to ourselves as youth- 
ful in any way. As Mr. Thompson says in 
his introduction, “Ever since William 
Dean Howells tagged him with Bjérnson’s 
mildly deprecatory words as ‘the White 
Mr. Longfellow,’ the phrase has taken on 
a significance not intended. Accurate as 
this summary may have been for the later 
years, it was unfortunate because it ig- 
nored the colorful and impetuous person- 
ality of the poet in the vigor of his youth 
and early manhood.” Nor have the 
poet’s biographers, until now, done any- 
thing to correct this impression. A few 
years ago, Herbert Gorman published his 
Victorian American, a work gently spoofing 
his subject, holding him up to kindly ridi- 
cule, but otherwise following conventional 
lines. While, since its first appearance in 
1886, the ‘Life and Letters,” edited by 
Samuel Longfellow, has been accepted as 
the standard authority, although it is 
plainly written after the mode of an earlier 
day, and two of its three volumes deal with 
the poet’s maturer years, reading it, one 
would never suspect that the author of 
Hiawatha and Evangeline had ever passed 
through years of struggle and uncertainty, 
that his path had ever been rough and un- 
even, that his earlier years had been ro- 
mantic, their skies darkened by doubt, 
disappointment, uncertainty, and a sense 
of brooding failure. Aiming to correct 
this mistaken impression, to humanize 
Longfellow’s personality by adjusting its 
proportions, and restoring its lost youth, 
Mr. Thompson has written this book. The 
result of his efforts is both impressive and 
interesting. Besides investigating ma- 
terial already known, he has discovered at 
Craigie House a mass of documents hitherto 
unpublished which pour a flood of new 
light upon Longfellow’s entire career. 
These diaries, letters, etc., also prove that 
Samuel Longfellow, influenced by brotherly 
affection and the standards of his day, did 
not hesitate to garble quotations, even 
suppress any references that he consid- 
ered detrimental to his brother’s reputa- 
tion, even distorting facts. The conse- 
quences of this mistaken loyalty Mr. 
Thompson seeks to remove, in the interests 
of truth, with the result that from his 
pages emerges a Longfellow hitherto un- 
known, young, virile, and intensely human. 
We see a man whose gifts were of slow 
growth, whose genius, far from springing 
into life fully developed, evolved only by 
gradual stages, through many experiences 
and difficulties, many of them tragic. 
Only by slow degrees the poet found him- 


self. For the first time, we learn the facts 
about his professorship at Bowdoin, the 
tragedy of his first marriage, what his first 
and second European journeys actually 
amounted to, his early life at Harvard, and, 
more surprising still, the truth concerning 
the romance which culminated in his 
marriage to Frances Appleton; how he 
fell in love with her, was refused, nar- 
rated his broken hopes in “Hyperion,” 
and only after a siege, lasting for six long 
years, succeeded at last in winning her 
hand. Written in a style terse, pointed, 
and always readable, with meticulous 
care, proving every important conclusion 
with ample references and notes, the book 
is revealing and convincing. Covering 
only the poet’s formative years, from 1807 
to 1848, it constitutes an important con- 
tribution to American literary biography. 
We hope that it will prove to be the first 
volume of a definitive life of the poet. 


A. R. Hussey. 


Recent and Forthcoming 
Activities of 
Students’ Ministry 


At meetings of the Harvard-Radcliffe and 
Tufts-Jackson Unity Groups on December 
13 and 14, Dr. Robert Cummins, the new 
superintendent of the Universalist General 
Convention, led a discussion on the topic 
“Rethinking Our Liberal Position.” On 
November 20 he preached on ‘‘The Road to 
Civilization” at the Twelfth All-Unity 
Students’ Conference at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Since the beginning of the Ministry to 
Students in 1932 Unitarian and Univer- 
salist students have participated on an 
equal basis in all activities. It has been a 
successful experiment in interdenomina- 
tional cooperation between two liberal 
groups. There are about 175 Universalists 
and 1050 Unitarians in the Greater Boston 
colleges. 

Seventy students have expressed a desire 
for other intercollegiate meetings between 
the usual November and March All- 
Unity Conferences. Accordingly in Janu- 
ary Mr. Gysan, director of the Boston 
Student Work, will inaugurate an Inter- 
collegiate Unity Group. This will be done 
particularly in the interest of students in 
the smaller schools which do not have an 
organized Unitarian-Universalist club. 

At its December meeting the Unitarian- 
Universalist Student Council appointed a 
special committee to cooperate with the 
three downtown Unitarian churches in the 
series of twelve Sunday evening services 
to be held at Arlington Street Church from 
January 15 to April 2. The idea of the 
Sunday evening cooperative services orig- 
inated in the Student Council last year and 
was very successfully carried out in a 
series of six services early in 1938. In the 
second venture in 1939 all Unitarian youth 


groups and agencies in Greater Boston will 
cooperate. 


Swami Paramananda to Speak 


Plans are now under way for the Thir- 
teenth All-Unity Conference to be held in 
Cambridge, Mass., on March 5, 1989. The 
speaker for one round table has already 
been engaged, namely Swami Paramananda, 
who for thirty years has been an inter- 
preter of Hindu religious philosophy in 
Boston. His presence at the conference 
will be in the interest of greater unity be- 
tween the followers of the great world 
religions. At the November conference 
Rabbi Beryl Cohon of the Temple Israel, 
Boston, spoke in the interest of a better 
understanding between Jew and Gentile. 

On December 18 Mr. Gysan gave the ad- 
dress at a public meeting of the Theodore 
Parker Society of the First Parish Church 
in Watertown, Mass. Many parents and 
friends of the young people were present. 
The address was based on a story, now out 
of print, written by President Park of 
Wheaton, entitled ““The Man Who Missed 
Christmas.” Mr. Gysan showed how im- 
portant it is to feel that one is needed in 
this world and applied this idea to the par- 
ticipation of young people in the life of the 
home, church, school and community. 
~ A new group for young people of college 
age has been formed at the First Church 
in Boston by Prescott Wintersteen, student 
assistant to Dr. Park. The 16380 Club, 
with more than ten years of successful 
meetings to its credit, will continue with 
monthly meetings for older young people 
and young married couples. 


Financial Support Is Needed 


The Ministry to Students has no en- 
dowment and is supported each year by 
voluntary contributions from individuals 
and church societies. For seven years the 
minister to students has steadily carried out 
a program of religious, educational and 
social activities in the interest of college 
youth in Greater Boston. Not only groups, 
but hundreds of individual students, are 
benefited by this work. In 1939 Mr. Gy- 
san will continue this special type of re- 
ligious ministry and invites Unitarians 
everywhere to give it the necessary sup- 
port. With over one-half of the Unitarian 
students coming from towns outside of 
Greater Boston, and from every state in 
the Union where Unitarian churches are 
located, the work has a national signif- 
icance. Contributions for 1989 should be 
sent as soon as possible to the Boston 
Student Work Committee (Unitarian- 
Universalist), 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. A folder describing the work in 
detail will be sent to all who request it. 


Personal 


Rev. Ida C. Hultin passed away Sun- 
day, December 25, at South Lincoln, 
Mass., after a prolonged illness. 
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THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


The Munich Settlement 


To the Editor: 

The discussion of the Munich settlement 
in the pages of The Register has been most 
stimulating. I should not like to see it 
drag on to the point of futility and bore- 
dom. Yet this event has a more far reach- 
ing significance than any in our time and is 
more challenging morally. It may be said 
by some that, after all, discussion can 
get nowhere. It should get somewhere, 
especially among those whose field is 
morals, and I am grateful for the contribu- 
tions which have been made through the 
pages of this magazine. 

I am unable to resist trying to put in a 
word. This word is a protest against over- 
simplification. The tendency has been to 
say that either you approve of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, must think that he has done right, 
or you must be willing to risk war; either 
you make concessions on democracy or you 
lose peace. The alternatives have never 
been so sharp as this. Mr. Chamberlain 
protested too loudly that the alternative 
to his action was war. Possibly the al- 
ternative to Czechoslovakia’s surrender 
was war, but Britain need not have con- 
nived at the type of betrayal that occurred 
under Chamberlain’s instruction. If 
Czechoslovakia must have been deserted in 
order to prevent war, that desertion could 
have been done with honesty. Great 
Britain and France could have said, ‘“We 
will not fight for the Czechoslovakian Re- 
public, but we will have no part in the 
kidnaping and we shall make our dis- 
approval clear.” 

The point at issue is not whether war 
was avoidable without sacrificing the 
Czechoslovakians, but whether just be- 
cause war was avoided, we shall let our- 
selves abandon conscience and critical 
faculties. It is not that justice was con- 
ceded to Germany at the point of a gun 
when it should have been given her before, 
but that the matter has gone far beyond 
justice into another immorality, with a 
boost by the government of England. 
Chamberlain was Prime Minister long 
before the Munich crisis, and he pursued a 
policy that has been essentially wrong from 
the beginning. Eliot Janeway makes it 
clear in the current number of Harper’s 
that England is moving towards fascism 
because the present government is es- 
tablishing an armament economy to take 
the place of a world-trade economy. The 
service of the Tory party to the armament 
manufacturers of England is being revealed 
bit by bit, and the scandal will break in 
spite of the British government’s censor- 
ship. Chamberlain’s government will have 
to answer the British public as to why 
England was weakened and fascism 
strengthened for the sake of armament 
dividends. Obsolete machine guns and air- 


planes purchased by the government did 
not strengthen England, but relieved her 
armament manufacturers of their over- 
stock. 

To prefer temporary peace in Europe to 
the protection of Czechoslovakia is one 
thing, but to approve of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s action in the crisis and the policies 
of his government is another. 


Dale DeWiit. 
New York. 


Peace or Armistice 


To the Editor: 

If one more modest contribution to the 
controversy in re ‘“The Betrayal of Czecho- 
slovakia’”’ be permitted, may I offer these 
observations after reading Mr. Howlett’s 
article in the issue of December 22. 
Frankly, I do not see that either he, or 
Messrs. Davies and Deutsch before him, 
has done much to clarify the problem. 

Mr. Howlett seems to think that the 
great achievement of Berchtesgaden, God- 
esberg and Munich was the preservation of 
peace, for which preservation he is willing 
to make “some sacrifice’; he also believes 


that democracy is still safe, and for its 
continued security he is also willing to 
make “a sacrifice if necessary.” 

BUT—it seems to me that he entirely 
overlooks these two facts, viz., that what 
we now: have is not peace at all, but an 
armed armistice making for inevitable 
war, for a war which, in my estimation, 
will be worse than any war that might 
have been fought last September or Oc- 
tober; and furthermore, while we may still 
have democracy, we have it so thoroughly 
weakened and discredited in Europe and 
elsewhere that dictators can afford to 
laugh and jeer at it. 

If the Munich peace was meant to 
strengthen democracy, it has failed piti- 
fully; if the democracy preserved at 
Munich was designed to further peace and 
to advance reasonable methods of ap- 
peasement, it has certainly done neither. 

To my mind, a more realistic appraisal 
of the situation? than given by either 
Messrs.’ Davies, Deutsch, or: Howlett may 
be found in Thomas, Mann’s thrilling es- 
say, “This: Peace,”,and in Vincent Shee- 
an’s recent i“‘Peace or Breathing Spell,” 
and one may enjoy either of these sig- 
nificant writers without endorsing every 
detail of their respective arguments. 

Karl M. Chworowsky. 

Newburgh, N. Y. 


Boston Unitarian Club 


Hears Cutler and Twiss 


It takes something like genius—or at 
least great enthusiasm—to talk about 
“Raising Funds for Charity” and receive 
applause for it from men who contribute 
yearly a large share of those funds,—and 
before the Unitarian Club of Boston, Mass., 
which has a long-standing tradition against 
any appeals for money at its meetings. 

Also, rarely does a woman address this 
Club. It’s not a case of “never,” but, as in 
Pinafore, ‘‘hardly ever.” 

Therefore, Robert Cutler and Miss Ruth 
Twiss achieved the unusual at the Christ- 
mas meeting, December 14, of the Club, 
whose members sang carols before they 
listened to the speeches. 

Ladies first. Miss Twiss is chairman of 
the General Alliance Committee on Eve- 
ning Alliances. She told how in four 
years the number of Evening Alliances had 
increased from thirty-eight to fifty-seven 
and membership from 1,044 to 1,858. 
The members are business and profes- 
sional people, working women, who can’t 
get out to the daytime meetings of the 
Alliance branches, They have four fields 
of service, but they are plenty: Religion 
(for the chief business of the church is 
spiritual); recreation (for all work and no 
play makes Jacqueline a dull lady); money 
raising (in the which they supplement day- 
time Alliances by raising as much as pos- 


sible for the support of the local church); 
and social responsibility and community 
service (where they put organized religion 
to work in organized society). 

By building up the Evening Alliances we 
strengthen the local churches and thereby 
make a better community and thereby 
build a better civilization, Miss Twiss 
concluded, and got a good hand from the 
mere men, some of whom came from 
churches where there is no Laymen’s 
League chapter to take their share of con- 
tinuous organized work for the parish. 

“Bobbie” Cutler did not violate the 
traditions of the Club. He did not appeal 
for funds. He simply told how and why 
they were raised through Community 
Chests throughout the country. 

Community Chests started in World War 
times when great Red Cross funds and 
War Chests were raised, not from the rich 
alone, but from all the people, although 
Boston had had the idea suggested to it 
more than fifty years ago. Last year, he 
related, almost 500 ‘“‘chests’’ realized 
$86,000,000. Every city of more than 
100,000 population, except four, has a 
Community Fund. Greater Boston has 
the largest in the world. So successful 
has it been in its three short years that a 
man came from Edinburgh, Scotland, last 
year to find out how it was done. 
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This Religion of Freedom 


The minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Berkeley, Calif., preached the sermon at 
the installation of Rev. Rol Welbourn 
Benner as minister of All Souls’ Church 
( Universalist- Unitarian), Riverside, Calif., 
on December 5, 19388. Extracts from the 
sermon are given below. 

As I turned over in my mind what I 
might try to say on this occasion, some 
words quoted in the Fourth Gospel as 
coming from the lips of the Great Teacher 
kept sounding in my ears, ‘‘Ye shall know 
the truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.’ I could not silence them. They 
insisted in repeating themselves. So, 
finally, I turned to the New Testament and 
looked them up in their setting. But if I 
was impressed by the words themselves, I 
was even more so by the reply of those to 
whom they were addressed. Evidently 
they resented them, for they answered, 
“We are freeborn, and have never yet 
been in bondage to any man. What do 
you mean by saying, ‘You shall be made 
free?’ ’’ As one reads between the lines 
one can feel their amazement. They were 
hurt, if not insulted. They said in effect, 
‘How dare you say to us that the truth 
will make us free? Why, we are free al- 
ready! We belong to the aristocracy of 
freedom. We were born free men. Free- 
dom is our birthright and inheritance.” 
But the substance of the Teacher’s reply 
was insistent in emphasizing that no man 
can be born free. That is, a man may have 
every outward condition of liberty be- 
stowed upon him, but in every individual 
case each man has to win his own freedom. 

When I looked into the passage a little 
more closely, however, I was impressed by 
something else, something that throughout 
the long years of my ministry I had almost 
completely overlooked. It came to me 
with startling significance, for I made the 
discovery that, according to the Great 
Teacher, even knowledge of the truth was 
conditioned. For what does he say? “If 
ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my 
disciples; and ye shall know the truth.” 
That is, to paraphrase it in the language of 
our day, ‘‘Knowledge of the truth does not 
come unsought. It comes only to those 
who submit themselves to the disciplines 
of the highest loyalties of life and experi- 
ence!”’ 

I am convinced that in all this there is 
profound meaning for us today, and that 
it has particular bearing upon the life and 
mission of the Free Churches. Every 
Universalist church is an ayowedly Free 
Church. Every Unitarian church is an 
avowedly Free Church. We share the 
heritage of freedom with many other 
churches. It is very important that we 
recognize and welcome this. We are 
neither free nor liberal if we reveal the 
slightest trace of exclusiveness, or if we 
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Horace Westwood 


seek to shine alone in our own particular 
and small corner. “The seekers of the 
light are one.” 

However, having recognized this, do 
you not agree that it is also important that 
we should try to understand clearly those 
evidences by which a Free Church may be 
known? In brief, they are these: They 
accept the democratic way of life. They 
accept truth for authority and not author- 
ity for truth. They believe in freedom in 
the quest of truth and in the experimental 
method in the discovery of truth. They 
uphold liberty in thought and discussion. 
They seek ever widening horizons, for the 
larger thought of God and man. They 
maintain that religion is not expressed in 
a creed but in a way of life. They hold that 
the Church and religion exist for man and 
not man for the Church and religion. By 
these and other signs may Free Churches 
be known, whatever name they bear. 

As a minister of a Free Church, I glory 
in all this and rejoice in every evidence of 
it, wherever it may be found. Moreover, 
never was it more necessary than in this 
hour and in the present condition of the 
world that we should uphold and stand by 
these things. But not any one of these 
things separately, nor all of them put to- 
gether, can make us free men, or give free 
men to the world; and it is free men—men 
who in themselves are free—that the 
world stands most desperately in need of 
today. For all these signs and tokens 
which I have mentioned are but the ex- 
ternals, the conditions, the setting and the 
environment of freedom, and it still holds 
good, as in the days of the Great Prophet 
of Galilee, that only by obedience to the 
highest we know do we arrive at the truth 
and only through the disciplines of truth 
do we become really free. 

It is difficult to put into words what Iam 
so anxious to make clear to you. But as I 
look at the matter, it seems to me that it 
has two aspects, both important. The first 
I have tried to describe by stating the signs 
by which a Free Church may be known. 
They may all be summarized in one phrase, 
“Freedom in Religion.”” There is another 
aspect, however (also summarized in one 
phrase)—‘‘The Religion of Freedom.” 
And the thing I wish to emphasize is that 
freedom in religion will never bring eman- 
cipation to the world unless it is a living 
embodiment of ‘The Religion of Freedom,” 
for without faith in freedom there cannot 
be free men. 

As we look back into the history of our 
Western civilization and follow the rise of 
democracy, we make the discovery that 
faith in freedom was more or less a natural 
and instinctive growth. 

We are met, however, by a very dif- 
ferent situation today. In our Western 
democracies we talk about free institutions 


and democracy, about freedom of the press 
and what not, but there is little underlying 
faith in freedom as such. The weight of 
science has been against it. Thus, until 
very recent years, we have been confronted 
by the paradox that while, on the one 
hand, the scientist has demanded the right 
to free investigation, on the other he has 
insisted that man by nature could never 
be free since everything was determined by 
the iron necessity of natural law. 

All this has filtered down into the un- 
conscious mind of the masses until they 
have come to hold as an unconscious article 
of faith that man in the nature of the case 
can not be free since he is always a product 
and never a cause. 

As I think about this, I am reminded 
of the close of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. I can see that tall, gaunt figure ad- 
dressing the vast throng assembled to 
pay tribute to the nation’s honored dead, 
and I can hear his prayer that this nation 
under heaven might have a new birth of 
freedom. 

Today, everywhere throughout the 
earth, from the agonized lips of oppressed 
millions, ascends the prayer that “human- 
ity may have a new birth of freedom.” 
But this is impossible without a revival of 
faith in freedom. To revive this faith 
is the mission of this religion of freedom, 
the noble heritage of this Free Church. 
What then is this religion of freedom, and 
what does it imply? It is a religion which 
first of all places its confidence in the 
unique capacity of man. It declares that 
man possesses something within himself 
that may lift him above the chance of cir- 
cumstance and the events of fate. It is 
not blind to all the forces that play upon 
him nor does it minimize the factors of 
heredity and social environment, but it 
asserts that this something in man, how- 
ever it may be defined, is greater than all 
the influences that affect him, and that he 
can not only rise above them but use them 
to direct his life to self-determined goals. 
It is a religion which builds upon the 
affirmation that all things exist for man, 
and hence man in himself is of greater sig- 
nificance than all that is. 

It is a religion which affirms that man is 
man the wide world o’er. Hence it affirms 
the essential unity of the race bound by the 
law of brotherhood. 

It is a religion which affirms side by side 
with the law of social solidarity the obliga- 
tions of individual responsibility. What- 
ever may be the forces that influence him, 
the final outcome depends upon the choices 
of self-decision, and no man in possession 
of his normal faculties can be held blameless 
for the decisions that he makes. But since 
his life is lived in association with others, 
there is also a sense in which he is re- 
sponsible for them and to them. 

This, and much more, is embodied in the 
religion of freedom, so great are its riches 
and so inexhaustible its wealth. 

Such a religion expressed in conduct and 


fulfilled in practice would bring liberty 
and brotherhood to the world. No injustice 
could survive in its presence and no tyr- 
anny could possibly endure. 

All this brings me to the truth which in 
this hour it is my privilege to emphasize. 

I presume, at this very moment, the 
question in each of our hearts is, ‘“‘What 
shall we do? What can we do? What 
ought we to do?’”’ An important question. 
| One that must be answered and cannot 
be side-stepped. It may surprise you, 
therefore, when I say that there is an even 
more important question, namely ‘“‘What 
shall I be?’’ To this question I have no 
hesitation in venturing an answer. It is 
this. “In the long run, we are, each and 
every one of us, the manifestation of what 
we believe.” 

There is, however, an extension of this 
truth which is even more important. Every 
group, every labor union, every party, is 
an expression of the dominant convictions 
collectively held. Every nation is an ex- 
pression of the prevailing ideology. The 
law that the Apostle sought to enjoin 
upon the Corinthian Church “That ye 
be of the same mind one toward the other”’ 
is just as important for communities and 
nations, since they express the prevailing 
belief. Hence the beliefs and the convic- 
tions of men are all important, since they 
determine the form of all their institutions 
and the character of their civilization. 
Therefore your private belief and mine de- 
termines what we are, even as the sum total 
of the effect of all private conviction de- 
termines the character of the age. 

To proclaim, then, in this hour the re- 
ligion of freedom, to teach it in theory and 
fulfill it in practice, is not only the charge 
solemnly laid upon us now, but is perhaps 
the greatest single contribution any one 
of us can make to the life of this most try- 
ing age. It is the gospel of the Free 
Churches to a generation threatened by 
tyranny and the death of liberty. It is a 
message that carries the dynamic of lib- 
erating power. Rest assured that it will 
not fall on deaf ears. Rest assured that 
if we know and live the truth which makes 
for freedom—it will not fail. 

_ This religion of freedom is the challenge 

of the Free Church to a world in bondage. 
In this religion of freedom is the supreme 
hope of mankind. 


* * 


“A Perfect Gentleman” 


Dr. Garvie, in his Autobiography, 
quotes this commendation once given to a 
minister: “‘He is a perfect gentleman, he 
never offends anybody.” “On this show- 
ing,” says Dr. Garvie, “our Lord was not 
a perfect gentleman, neither can a Chris- 
tian minister be loyal to Him on such 
terms.’’ Absolutely right! No one, min- 
ister or anyone else, can be loyal to Christ 
if he never offends anybody. In these 
days particularly, when the forces of evil 
are so blatant and so unscrupulous, a 


loyal Christian is bound to give offense 
to a great many people. One of the main 
defects of some of us is that we are too in- 
offensive, too acquiescent in the face of 
organized iniquity. It was a characteristic 
word of the late Hugh Price Hughes that 
it is the duty of every Christian to make 
himself a public nuisance, until he has put 
down every other nuisance. 

What then of the “gentleman” idea? 
Only this: that the definition Dr. Garvie 
quotes is not a definition of a gentleman at 
all, but of a trimmer, a time server, an in- 
nocuous nobody. As the Doctor says, it 
rules out our Lord, which settles the mat- 
ter once for all. Even Newman’s famous 
description of the character of a gentle- 
man, beautiful as it is, errs at this point. 
It is too meek and mild, too negative, to be 
in harmony with the ideal set before us by 
Him who at times could be shattering in 
His condemnation, and whose words, in 
the face of aggressive evil, lashed and stung 
like whipeord. A Christian gentleman 
cannot always be a gentle man.—A. G. C., 
in The Christian World (London). 


x * 


A Letter from 
Dr. Alice Masaryk 


For three generations the Garrigue 
family were associated with the Church of 
the Saviour in Brooklyn, N. Y. The 
eldest daughter, Charlotte, who later be- 
came the wife of President Masaryk, and 
gave to him his middle name, was baptized 
by Dr. Frederick A. Farley on February 
22,1851. Dr. Alice Masaryk, a woman in 
middle life, who has her doctorate in social 
science, is preparing a sketch of her mother 
for publication by the Church of the 
Saviour. During the war she was im- 
prisoned in Vienna for eighteen months. 
She has been active in various enterprises 
for the welfare of the people of her country. 
As head of the Czech Red Cross her ser- 
vices during and following the crisis have 
been of inestimable value. A dispatch 
in The New York Times of December 11 
states that “fascist newspapers, because of 
their attacks, have forced Dr. Alice 
Masaryk to resign as Czechoslovakian 
Red Cross president.’ 

The following communication has re- 
cently been received. 

Fi, fs Kee es 


Dear Dr. Lathrop: 

The visit of Mr. R. Dexter was welcome 
and your greetings and sympathy warmly 
appreciated. 

We are trying hard to join in a common 
effort for reconstruction and help. 

Your active interest and that you are 
willing to lend a hand means much more 
than only a material contribution. It 
means that you trust us. Daily I see lovely 
examples of kindness among people— 
courage—faith. And in very difficult 
conditions too! I really think we deserve 
your help. This winter will be hard, and is 


hard for many. If only out of this chaos 
pervading the world we could learn the 
lesson that without a systematic develop- 
ment of spiritual gifts (aware of the real 
moral values) the world cannot emerge 
from the technical and material chaos. 
Your blessing which your letter brought, 

I receive with thankfulness. In your 
church my mother was linked with the 
unseen brotherhood of mankind. Let us 
hope we will solve our questions in love— 
in the spirit of understanding of other na- 
tions. So thanks and do help! 

Sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Alice Masaryk. 


* * 


Fritchman to Speak 


Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, executive 
director of the Unitarian Youth Commis- 
sion, will be the speaker at the January 
meeting of the Guild of Parish Workers 
in Arlington Street Chapel on Thursday, 
January 5, at 2.30 p.m. (Business meeting 
at 2 p.m.) This will be an open meeting 
and anyone interested in young people’s 
work is cordially invited to attend. 

Mr. Fritchman will take for his subject, 
“The Youth Problem and How We Can 
Help.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


botel Bellevue 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


san ie eee nes oe 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
EY lage 101 years of service 1 O38 
‘0 the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, inc: = 


131 EAST. 23Rp STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Static! 


It is all very well to talk about Happy 
New Year and all that, but we confess that 
we face another year with dread. Life 
seems to get worse and worse. We have 
just been warned—by Consumers Union 
Reports—that certain electric shavers now 
on the market cannot be used without 
causing ‘‘radio interference while in use.” 
Not that that will affect directly us old 
conservatives who use straight-edges. It’s 
the idea of mutual dependence that bothers 
us. If A cannot shave without interfering 
with B’s music life is getting altogether too 
complicated. 


We Still Believe in the Separation of 
Church and State 

Part of an A. P. despatch from Washing- 
ton, D. C., as it was printed in a recent 
issue of T’he Chicago Daily News: 

“The Rev. Howard Stone Anderson of 
the First Congressional Church said today 
that it was ‘pathetically frightening’ to see 
that un-Americanism is developing through 
‘cynicism’ of the people toward the honor 
of publicly elected officers.” 

If we belonged to the Congressional 
Church we should probably feel exactly 
the same way about it. 


Mary, Mary, Quite Contrary... 


“A few weeks ago Mary Pickford was in 
Washington and spoke with great earnest- 
ness to the Women’s Press Club about the 
importance of ‘arming to the teeth.’ I 
could not help remembering that a year or 
so ago Miss Pickford wrote a book, the 
title of which offered different advice. 
It was ‘Why Not Try God?’ ”’—From a 
National Council for Prevention of War 
release. 

Maybe Mary is working toward an 
honorary degree from Princeton or Colum- 
bia. 


Speaking for Our Own Denomination, 
however, We Prefer Quantity 
and Quality 

There is a story told in England of two 
country deacons who met one day in a 
market-town and fell to comparing notes 
about their congregations. “Did you,” 
asked one, “have any additions to your 
membership last year?” ‘“‘No,’’ answered 
the other, “but we had some blessed sub- 
tractions.” 

Our statistics give us away: we despise 
the “little flock.” It may indeed be that 
the hard going that the churches are ex- 
periencing in these times—for there is a 
serious declension in the rate of the 
churches’ growth in recorded membership 
—is a sign that God is purposing that it 
shall again become a “little flock,’ so that 
it may make a new beginning. A successful 
church is well enough, if it be successful in 
the right way and for the right reasons; 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 


liberal Christians. 
Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


LAYMEN! 


Send in your vote immediately — either as an 
individual or as a League Chapter —on the “Co- 
operative Venture” questionnaire concerning the 
“Functions of the Church.” 

In order to gain a representative cross-section 
opinion of our fellowship—ministers, Y. P.R. U., 
Alliance and League—we need more replies from 
the men. 

See October 27th issue of Register for ballot, and 
mail your vote, or request for additional ballots, to 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon Street - - - ~- Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 


Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. Morning service 
at 1la.m. Sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. January 9, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; January 10, 11, 12 and 13, 
Rev. Lawrence Clare, D. D., Church of the Messiah, 
Montreal, Canada. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service ll a.m. Church school 9.80 and 11 a. m. 


but it is well to remember that a failing 
church in the eyes of men may be a suc- 
cessful church in the eyes of God. 
—From ‘“‘The Contemporary Christ” 
by Richard Roberts. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


Greenfield, Mass., Rev. Robert Raible, Sunday, 
10.45 a.m. Station WHAI, 1210 kilocycles. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, Tuesday 
lp. m., Station WHBQ. 


New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan Howlett, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kiloeycles. 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 


guidance and help. 
Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 


41 Bromfield 8t. Boston 


